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FOR MEDIUM SOLO VOICE 


THREE OXEN, Leland B. Sateren... .50c 
SLEEP, GENTLE JESUS, 


Theodore F. Ganschow............ 50c 
SONG OF THE SEVEN LAMBS, 
Ne rr 75¢ 


WHEN GOD MADE HIS EARTH, 
Leland B. Sateren................ 
LULLABY ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 
F. Melius Christiansen............. 40c 


COMPILED BY ELLA HJERTAAS 
14 simple arrangements, in easy ranges, 
for the solo voice. These are the unusual 


folk melodies which lend a traditional 
mood to the Christmas season. $1.50 


Carols of Christmas 
FROM MANY LANDS 


Arranged for solos — duets — 
ensembles — choirs — and home 
singing around the piano 


35 carols—including the favorites and 
the more unusual carols from various coun- 
tries — original carols and arrangements 
by outstanding contemporary composers. 
Colorfully illustrated, full color cover. 
Foreign texts are included for several of 
the carols. $1.50 


Seven Improuisations 


ON HYMNS AND FOLK TUNES 
BY MARGRETHE HOKANSON 


Easy to medium grade organ arrange- 
ments with Pipe and Hammond registra- 
tions: Rejoice All Ye Believers — A Child 
Has Been Born—O Jesu So Meek, O 
Jesu So Kind —'Twas on That Dark, That 
Doleful Night — Children of the Heaven- 
ly Father — Easter Morning, Joyous Dawn- 
ing — Crown With Thy Benediction. $1.75 
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426 South Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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y LUTHER D. REED 


St. Matthew Passion 

St. John Passion 

B Minor Mass 

Christmas Oratorio 

Toccato and Fugue 
in D Minor 

Little Organ Book 

Fight Little Preludes 


and Fugues 


Even small items about great people interest 
us. Johann Sebastian Bach was one of the 
world’s great. I picked up the following very 
small facts about him when I first visited Ger- 
many in 1902. 

It is well known that Bach was not regarded 
as a genius in his own lifetime. He was ad- 
mired as a great organist and as a theoretical 
master of fugal form. His cantatas and Pas- 
sions were not too well known or appreciated. 
Handel, the composer of oratorios, was more 
highly esteemed than Bach, the master of the 
cantata. When Bach died he was forgotten 
for a century. 

The twenty-year-old Mendelssohn was great 


enough to appreciate the grandeur of Bach’s 
“Passion according to St. Matthew,” and 
brought this work out in Berlin in 1829, a full 
century after its composition. A bit later 
Schelbe performed portions of the “B Minor 
Mass” in Frankfort. These efforts led to study 
of the master’s work by serious musicians 
everywhere. It remained, however, for Julius 
Spitta’s massive two-volume biography of 
Bach (1873-80) to marshal all the facts about 
the master’s life and work. This aroused gen- 
eral interest. 

The Bach revival was in full swing when I 
reached Berlin in 1902 and I was surprised at 
the extravagant eulogies I heard. 
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When I had left for Germany my friend and 
associate Harry G. Archer in Pittsburgh had 
given me a letter of introduction to his former 
teacher, Prof. Riemann, organist and choir- 
master of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church in Berlin. He was a Bach enthusiast 
and the president of the Bachverein which 
Spitta had founded in Leipzig in 1874. Archer’s 
letter was handsomely honored and I was 
invited upon two occasions to sit on the organ 
bench with Prof. Riemann and see him handle 
his marvelous instrument, which had, among 
other features, the first echo organ built in 
Germany. 

One of these occasions was a Saturday 
afternoon. After we had reached the organ 
loft, Prof. Riemann launched forth in an im- 
passioned eulogy of Bach. He said: “Bach is 
the lord god of music. He is the entire trinity, 
father, son and holy ghost. If you understand 
Bach you can understand everything in music. 
If you can play Bach you can play anything.” 

In Leipzig I had a letter of introduction 
from Dr. Adolph Spaeth to Cantor Bruno 
Rothig of St. John’s Church. He and his wife, 
with two other singers, had organized the 
Leipzig Solo Quartet for Sacred Music. They 
had toured Europe, Russia, and the Near East, 
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and had twice visited America. I had helped 
arrange their concert in Pittsburgh. They 
would not have remembered this, but Dr. 
Spaeth’s letter was an open sesame. The cantor 
and his wife showed me great hospitality and 
kindness during my student days at the uni- 
versity. 

The cantor introduced me to his friend 
Gustav Schreck, cantor of St. Thomas’ Church 
in Leipzig, and a highly regarded organist and 
composer in his own right. He was also ex- 
ceedingly kind and had me come upon several 
occasions to the Gymnasium where the boys 
of the famous St. Thomas Choir lived and 
where they regularly held their rehearsals. 
After one of these, Cantor Schreck asked if I 
would like to see the collection of original 
manuscripts of Bach’s cantatas which the choir 
school had recently begun to assemble. Much 
of Bach’s music was never published during 
his lifetime. Many of the nearly three hundred 
church cantatas which he wrote existed only 
in manuscript until the international Bach 
Gesellschaft, founded in 1850, began to pub- 
lish them. Many of the original manuscripts 
had been loaned to be copied. Others were 
lost, destroyed, or severely injured. 

But here, in a locked glass case, were 








eighteen precious originals. As | reverently 
examined them, Cantor Schreck called my 
attention to an interesting fact. The first page 
of every manuscript was carefully and beauti- 
fully written, almost as perfect as copperplate 
engraving. Later pages were less carefully 
done. The latter half of the manuscript, when 
inspiration was freely flowing, was almost 
illegible. The next cantata began again with 
faultless writing. Its latter end was equally 
undecipherable. 

Cantor Roethig told me that it was more 
than a century before even a tablet had been 
erected in Bach’s memory. As the second 
centennial of his birth drew near, in 1885, 
popular interest was aroused and men sought 
to do him honor. But even the exact location 
of Bach’s grave had been forgotten. There 
was a tradition among the people that he had 
been buried six paces from the south door of 
St. John’s Church. There also was a record 
that he had been buried in an oak coffin. No 
less than 1,400 persons had been buried in St. 
John’s churchyard during the year 1750, but 
only twelve of these in oak coffins. This was 
a helpful clue. October 22, 1894, only eight 





years before my visit, a trench was dug six 
paces out from the church wall. Three oak 
coffins were found. One of these contained 
the skeleton of a male with a massive skull. 

A sculptor modeled a head from a cast of the 
skull. Authorities at the university compared 
this in all its dimensions with known facts 
about Bach’s face and figure. All were con- 
vinced that this indeed was Bach’s body. The 
bones were reverently placed in a limestone 
sarcophagus which was then permanently lo- 
cated in a vault room under the altar in St. 
John’s Church. Here, through the good of- 
fices of Cantor Roethig, I was permitted to 
see it. 

I later stood by the grave of Handel in the 
Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey, with 
the last monument from the chisel of the 
French sculptor Louis F. Roubilliac nearby, 
and marveled at the fact that the English peo- 
ple had given place in their Valhalla to Handel, 
a naturalized citizen, and had welcomed him 
among their great. And, then, I marveled 
also that Leipzig and the German people had 
shown so much lesser respect for Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 
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Hymns and Hymn Singing 
in the Modern Church 


Oo 
O come, 
let us sing 
unto 
the Lord 


i ae 


eo 


The subject of hymns can always start an 
argument. Everyone who attends church has 
strong personal opinions about the hymns 
which are sung. Every congregation and every 
church music director are requested to sing 
more of the “old” hymns or have to hear 
complaints about the difficulty of singing 
“new” hymns. The hymns the congregation 
sings, whether old or new, should be related 
to the present religious, social and scientific 
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situation in which the church is expected 
to serve. Man is seeking bread and we ought 
not give him a stone. 

The church is living in the midst of terrible 
yet great days. It is the world’s oldest institu- 
tion, with roots that have been nurtured not 
only by centuries, but by times of luxury and 
of dire need. It is living in a period unlike 
any other in history, when the human race 
is exhibiting its most unbelievable scientific 
progress and at the same time exhibiting much 
quiet fear. The church has to serve its peo- 
ple living under these conflicting emotions; 
it has to give strength through its well-springs 
of the past; it has to give comfort in our 
contemporary conflicts; it has to encourage the 
development of faith, by teaching men to 
serve God through the teachings of his son, 
Jesus Christ. 

It is exactly at this point that hymn singing 
serves its great purpose. It is the act in 
corporate worship which binds us in Christian 
love to act our creeds. This becomes a reality 
only when directors of church music and their 
ministers believe in the importance of the 
ministry of music and keep it in the forefront 
of the worship life of the church. 

Hymn singing is more than a beautiful way 
of saying words, more than a nice piece of 
vocal music which serves as a change of pace 








from the spoken word. People who exercise 
thought and taste in their social reading and 
music listening habits accept without question 
hymns with little if any religious implication 
and tunes of questionable integrity. Could it 
be the tunes they are interested in? Church 
music directors and ministers have to face the 
fact that lay people think only secondly of 
the words. To them the melody is most im- 
portant. 

Our twentieth-century hymnals contain a 
few remnants of hymns (really songs) which 
were the fires which kindled the nineteenth- 
century religious revivals—just as the chorale 
was the vocal force which carried the 
Reformation. 

Major hymnals being published today con- 
tain more and more of the fine old hymns. 
These are the real roots of the past which have 
fed the bloodstream of the church as it lived 
through the awful periods of persecution to 
the twentieth century. I am thinking of the 
plain song “Veni Creator,” “Picardy,” “Christe 
Sanctorum,” “Adore te Devote,” and others. 
These hymns have a universal quality and are 
unsurpassable in their ability to create the 
mood of mystery in worship—something for 
which even the soul of modern man yearns. 
I suspect that a congregation of today might 
find in these hymns solace for the “explosive” 
fears of our time. 

What is another source of strength for 
today’s congregations? Recent years have 
brought abundant chorales, psalm tunes, and 
folk tunes to our hymnals. These tunes are, 
for the most part, the epitome of singability. 
Musicologists and theologians tell us these 
tunes were the property of real laymen, and in 
their day carried the spirit of their reforms. 
As we become really spiritually and musically 
acquainted with chorale hymns and psalm 
tune hymns we can feel their vivid faith. These 
are for twentieth-century men who quake 
with fear. These sturdy, four-square tunes 
coupled to hymns of conviction and majesty 
will, when sung in corporate worship, send 
congregations home grateful for the strength 
received from the church. Such congrega- 
tional music as these—“Now Thank We All 
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Our God,” “Built on a Rock,” “Deck Thy- 
self, My Soul with Gladness” are for mature 
Christian men and women who have “put 
away childish things.” One plants his feet 
firmly in the nave with music such as this. 
There is no inclination to tap one’s toe. 

From other centuries, from many and di- 
verse peoples, have come other fine and in- 
spiring hymns and hymn-tunes. Modern 
hymnals are being strengthened by their in- 
clusion. But we need to be reminded that 
it is not a hymn until it is sung. No matter 
how historically, religiously, or culturally fine 
a hymnal is, it is really a dead book unless 
its complete contents are used regularly. 

I believe that congregations want their wor- 
ship service to be more than a pacifying ex- 
perience. The hymnal can be a place where 
people hungering after security can begin to 
discover it. Henry E. Horn in his book O 
Sing Unto the Lord reminds us that “our con- 
gregations should be thankful for a modern 
hymnal, for in it are tunes of strength when 
strength is needed: tunes of awe and wonder, 
forgotten when men were confident of their 
own future: tunes of vivid faith, for men who 
quake with fear. Here are tunes of a tri- 
umphant Christian faith which has dared to 
grapple with the last enemy, death.” 

While the church is an old institution and 
concerned deeply about carrying on the great 
truths and prayers which have sustained men 
in all centuries and which give depth and 
reason for living, it should also give its people 
the benefit of contemporary religious chal- 
lenge and inspiration. It is at this point that 
we need to offer modern hymns for changing 
times. Of our resource materials in corporate 
worship, the hymnal is the only thing that 
changes. The Bible, the creeds, and the liturgy 
stay the same. They are basic. Hymns can 
express the needs and solutions to up-to-the 
minute problems. The index of any fine 
hymnal will reveal contemporary hymns ex- 
pressing universal concerns about today’s 
world. Modern hymns are the tie which binds 
present-day Christians to the past. We are 
adding to the heritage, the Hymn Society of 
America concerns itself particularly with pub- 
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lishing new hymns each year. They are avail- 
able to any person or church. 

Congregations need to be taught. They will 
welcome opportunities to learn new hymns if 
they are offered a program of study and be- 
come aware of their ability to learn and grow 
in appreciation and in performance of hymn 
singing. In any music-learning organization, 
it is only in rehearsals that learning is ac- 
complished. The basic problem in the matter 
of increasing congregational participation in 
hymn singing lies in finding rehearsal times for 
the congregation. 

Any minister and director of music in- 
terested in teaching the congregation new 
hymns or in singing the “old” hymns with 
more enthusiasm could accomplish this if -a 
program of study were outlined and a re- 
hearsal plan set up. The study could be a 
balance of religious music and historic back- 
ground, listening to fine recordings, but above 
all singing the hymns. One could offer the 
congregation the same kind of singing and re- 
hearsal helps a director uses with a choir. 
Singing is a physical exercise requiring 
thought. A congregational rehearsal, with the 
people bearing the difference in their own 
singing when inspired to do so, would sell 
itself, and I believe people would be most 
grateful for the challenging opportunity thus 
offered by their church. 
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The study plan could be set up as a part 
of the regular meetings of the various or- 
ganized groups in the church. Any plan 
would have to be simple and incorporated 
within the existing schedule of the groups. 
Most people resent having another meeting 
to attend. Most churches have Advent or 
Lenten week-night meetings or services. These 
seasonal sessions could include hymn-sings and 
a hymn-teaching period. Meetings of this 
kind, unlike the formal service, offer oppor- 
tunity to get close to the people, to encourage 
them and show them that singing is not a 
mechanical act, but rather a form of deep 
personal expression that can be mastered by 
learning a few important musical facts. While 
our greatest deterrent in contemporary life 
is lack of time for such old-fashioned things 
as hymn-study and hymn-sings, this is a weak 
wall to surmount if we believe that “the Chris- 
tian religion is a singing religion,” and if we 
know that uninhibited congregational singing 
of great hymns can give people more than a 
temporal stimulation. 

Man’s spirit is taking him out into unex- 
plored space. Man also needs and really wants 
assurance — God’s assurance. Contemporary 
man is also expressing himself in new hymns. 
This one, based on Psalm 8, has meaning for 
a twentieth-century congregation and is a 
contribution to contemporary worship. 














O How Glorious, Full of Wonder 


Oh how glorious, full of wonder 

Is thy name o’er all the earth; 

Thou who wrought creation’s splendor 
Bringing suns and stars to birth! 

Rapt in reverence we adore thee, 
Marveling at thy mystic ways. 
Humbly now we bow before thee, 
Lifting up our hearts in praise. 


When we see thy lights of heaven, 

Moon and stars, thy power displayed, 
What is man that thou shouldst love him, 
Creature that thy hand hath made? 
Child of earth, yet full of yearning, 
Mixture strange of good and ill, 

From thy ways so often turning, 

Yet thy love doth seek him still. 


Thou hast given man dominion 
O’er the wonders of thy hand, 
Made him fly with eagle pinion, 
Master over sea and land. 

Soaring spire and ruined city, 
These our hopes and failures show. 
Teach us more of human pity. 
That we in thine image grow. 


O how wondrous, O how glorious 

Is thy name in every land! 

Thou whose purpose moves before us 
Toward the goal that thou hast planned. 
’Tis thy will our hearts are seeking, 
Conscious of our human need. 

Spirit in our spirit speaking, 

Make us sons of God indeed! Amen. 


Based on Psalm 8 
Curtis Beach. 





From the Pilgrim Hymnal. Copyright 1958 
The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 
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The Student Choirmaster 





In order to train a choirmaster properly we 
need to begin with his grandparents. Johann 
Sebastian Bach was the product of generations 
of musical development in the Thuringian 
forests of Germany. Unfortunately for us 
however we can do little about the musical 
development of our grandparents or even our 
parents. But it is challenging to realize that 
the grandparents of coming generations are 
in our childrens’ and junior choirs today. 
What about the choirmaster of today? 

For a soul to be saved, the person must first 
feel the need for repentance. Something like 
this must happen to a person before he can 
be put on the road to a dedicated life in the 
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ministry of music. There must be a felt need 
for education. The prospective choirmaster 
must become a student in order to become a 
master. As long as we feel that we know 
all of the answers, or enough of them, there 
is little hope for real advancement and the 
results of our labor will seldom rise above 
mediocrity, but as soon as we become humble 
enough to study we have set our foot on the 
road to mastership even though our talents be 
few and our training meager. 

It would be well for a student director to 
start with the repertoire and musical training 
given to members of the children’s choir. A 
choir school music program will contain the 
elements on which to begin such a study. The 
quality of the repertoire must be the best or 
we are building on sand. Again the hymnal 
will become a basic text. A thorough and 
thoughtful study of the service book or 
hymnal of your church will make a fine begin- 
ning for our student. Further study in liturgy 
will lead to the books of Duchesne, Dearmer, 
Fortescue, Cabrol, Clarke, Brilioth and Reed. 
A church musician must be an educated 
churchman and not just a teacher of tunes. 
The liturgy of the church is the fountainhead 
from which all its music flows. A thorough 
grounding in this most basic subject will 
eventually lead the master into a rich under- 
standing of Gregorian, Ambrosian, Gallican, 
Mozarabic, and Anglican chant. At first, how- 
ever, the novice should master the representa- 
tive liturgical music found in the various 
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settings and hymns of his service book or 
hymnal. 

The subject of hymnology will also be 
profitable for a student. He should not be 
content with a series of sentimental stories 
(many of them apocryphal) but rather a 
study of the hymn texts: their scriptural 
significance, their poetic excellence, and their 
relationship to the worship service. The music 
of the hymnal will lead to a study of simple 
musical form, basic harmony, and a history 
of the chorale and other hymn forms. Martin 
Stellhorn’s series of Musigraphs on Hymn 
Tunes will be a welcome tool for the study of 
hymnology. 





No student of music in any field can long 
avoid the study of music fundamentals leading 
into harmony, counterpoint, 
musical form, and orchestration. 

Although much can be learned from books 
and a study of music itself, there is no substi- 
tute for a teacher. Our prospective church 
musician will do well to serve an appentice- 
ship under the guidance of a master. This 
appenticeship is best in a church college which 
has a department of church music. Here the 
curriculum has been set and a regular pre- 
scribed course of study designed to give the 
student necessary background. If circum- 
stances are such as to make such a program 
impossible, a second choice might be the en- 
rollment in summer church music camps or 
college and university courses or clinics. 

The necessary keyboard training in piano 


composition, 
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and organ should be a continuing study under 
the best teachers available. The entire field of 
organ technique, construction, registration and 
repertoire is beyond the scope of our present 
discussion but the student must realize that 
before mastership can be reached these too 
will have to be conquered. 

It is the hope of the founders of the Lu- 
theran Society for Worship, Music and the 
Arts that much can be done to facilitate this 
in service training of many church musicians. 
Its Commission on Professional Standards and 
Studies is working in this area. Affiliation with 
the society will bring the student into con- 
tact with the finest Lutheran church musicians 
in America. 

Beyond the hymnal, but rooted deeply in its 
liturgy and hymns, there 1s the great body of 
repertoire suggested in the series of articles 
“Children Can Sing Masterworks.” A study 
of the vast repertoire mentioned will lead the 
student into the choir schools, the lives and 
works of composers, church music history, 
and most important of all, to the music itself. 
In his search for this music the student will 
revel in the inspirational writings of men he 
did not know even existed, he will find treas- 
ures of melody and harmony, and he will have 
the thrill of once more breathing life into the 
music buried on the shelves of some library. 

It will be well for our student to find a good 
teacher of voice in order to pursue that most 
necessary of studies for the church musician. 
Lessons on the violin, woodwind, and brass 
instruments will also be a valuable aid in the 
preparation and performance of much baroque 
and contemporary music. 

In a rather sketchy fashion we have sug- 
gested the direction that our student might 
take in order to prepare for the ministry of 
music. Most of these suggestions have been 
concerned with musical matters and yet this 
is just the beginning. In the field of music 
none ever arrives at the place where he can 
dare cease being a student. Beyond the music 
there are matters that deal with human rela- 
tions, organization, and the development of a 
full Christian life. At the base of all there 
must be a love of people. “Behold how the 
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Christians love one another.” The children 
and adults who will sing in our choirs and 
who will hear our music may know little 
about music, but they will all respond to 
sincere Christian love. On this basis we can 
reach our people with the good news that 
we know is embodied in the finest church 
music. 

As we look back over the trail laid out for 
our student, we might well become dis- 
couraged when.we realize how much there 
is yet to learn for all of us. It is encouraging 
then to realize that one of the greatest cantors 
of the famous St. Thomas Choir of Leipzig 


never did learn to play the piano, that one of 
the most famous choirmasters of the twentieth 
century sang like a frog, and that Toscanini 
could not have played in his own orchestra. 
The important thing is that we are willing 
to be students, willing to sit at the feet of the 
masters and to learn of them the things that 
our generation must pass on to the next. 

The church stands waiting for organists and 
choir-directors who are willing to serve, will- 
ing to face the church councils and music 
committees, willing to be the bridge across 
which a new generation may reach the 
promised land of more fit offerings of praise. 


Some books for the student choirmaster: 


BRILIOTH, YNGVE. The Anglican Revival. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1925. 357 p. 


CABROL, FERNAND. The Prayer of the Early 
Christians. Trans. by Ernest Graf. London, 
Burns, 1930. 175 p. 

CABROL, FERNAND. The Books of the Latin 
Liturgy. St. Louis, Herder, 1932. 166 p. 

CABROL, FERNAND. Liturgical Prayer, its History 
and Spirit. N. Y., Kenedy, 1925. 382 p. 

CABROL, FERNAND. The Mass of the Western 
Rites. Trans. by C. M. Antony. St. Louis, 
Herder, 1934. 241 p. 

CLARKE, W. K. LOWTHER. Liturgy and Worship. 
A Companion to the Prayer Books of the 
Anglican Communion. N. Y., Macmillan, 1933. 
868 p. 

DEARMER, PERCY. Art and Religion. London, 
Student Christian Movement, 1936. 95 p. 

DEARMER, Percy. The Art of Public Worship. 
Rev. ed. Milwaukee, Morehouse, 1920. 218 p. 

DEARMER, PERCY. The Church at Prayer and the 
World Outside. London, Clarke, 1923. 256 p. 

DEARMER, PERCY. The Story of the Prayer Book. 
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The Hymn Society 


of America 


The Hymn Society of America is a national 
organization founded in 1922 to increase in- 
terest in Christian hymns and bymnology in 
America, and to raise the standards of hymns 
and bymn-tunes and of their use by congre- 
gations. 


How does the Society accomplish its 
purposes? 
By cultivating the use of the best hymns and 
tunes. 
By stimulating interest in congregational 
hymn singing. 
By encouraging the writing and publication 
of hymns which express the spiritual needs 
of today. 
By securing the production of hymn-tunes 
of real musical value which lend themselves 
to effective congregational singing. 
By collecting data on hymns; by promoting 
research, discussion and writing in the field 
of hymnology; and by the occasional publi- 
cation of such material. 


What are the main activities of the Society? 

Public meetings; hymn festivals; anniversary 
celebrations; new hymn and tune projects; 
publications, including the Society’s Papers 
and The Hymn. 
The Society endeavors to acquaint its mem- 
bers with the great hymns of the past, and 
also to promote the writing of new hymns 
and tunes to meet present needs. 
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What public meetings and services does the 

Society hold? 
Each year, wherever the Society is estab- 
lished, it prepares local programs of meet- 
ings, open to the public, at which various 
phases of hymnody are presented and 
illustrated. Addresses by noted hymnologists 
at these meetings are frequently printed for 
distribution. 


How does the Hymn Society share in the 

Hymn Festival movement? 
This movement took definite shape in 
America two decades ago through the efforts 
of the Society; and today such services are 
held over the country, often by large groups 
of churches which bring together their con- 
gregations and choirs for joint hymn festi- 
vals. They are frequently supported by local 
Chapters of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. They are primarily congregational in 
character, and have a profound effect on 
congregational singing and on the use of 
desirable new hymns and tunes. 


What are anniversary celebrations? 
The Society includes in its program nation- 
wide observances of great hymnic anni- 
versaries, such as the Lowell Mason sesqui- 
centennial in 1942, the Isaac Watts bi- 
centennial in 1948, the 300th anniversary of 
the Scottish Psalter in 1950, the 400th 
anniversary of the Genevan Psalter in 1951, 
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American Hymnody of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury in 1952, and the Louis F. Benson 100th 
anniversary in 1955. Hymn festivals, special 
church services and public meetings are 
encouraged in commemoration of such oc- 
casions. As an aid to these events, leaflets of 
hymns which contain both the texts and the 
tunes, annotations and other supplementary 
material are available from the office of the 
Society. 


What is "The Hymn?" 


The Hymn is a publication issued four times 
a year by the Society. It contains articles 
about hymns and their writers by writers 
of distinction. It also includes accounts of 
important activities of the Society and its 
members. The Hymn has been enthusi- 
astically received since its first number in 
October, 1949, and it may be found in 
numerous university and college libraries. 


How does the Society encourage the 
writing of hymns? 

It invites the~gubmission of original hymns 
addressed to specific needs or to special 
occasions or to the general enrichment of 
hymnody. The most notable examples of 
recent new hymns are the “Eleven Ecumeni- 
cal Hymns” prepared for use at the Evan- 
ston Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954; the “Five New Hymns on 
the City” prepared for the Convocation on 
Urban Life in America in 1954; and the 
“Ten New Hymns on the Bible” prepared 
for the celebration of the completion of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible in 
1952, “Five New Hymns for Youth by 
Youth” and the “Fourteen New Rural 
Hymns” both published in 1955. Many of 
these hymns have had gratifying acceptance; 
and the ecumenical hymn by Georgia Hark- 
ness entitled “Hope of the World” has 
literally been sung around the world. 

To further encourage the writing of new 


Reprinted from a leaflet published by 
The Hymn Society of America. Used by permission. 
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hymns, the Society has inaugurated a plan 
which is called “Hymns of the Year.” At 
the end of each year, new hymns received 
during the past twelve months are judged 
by a committee; and those deemed worthy 
are published. New tunes for the new texts 
are welcomed, especially where a new tune 
seems particularly needed. 

In 1956, the Society published “Two more 
New Hymns for Youth by Youth” and a 
new hymn on the home by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick entitled “O God, who to a loyal 
home.” 

The library of the Hymn Society is a 
valuable source of material. The main por- 
tion of the library is housed at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. The 
McAll Hymnic Collection is housed at the 
office of the Society. 


Does the Society answer queries relative to 
hymns and their use? 


It renders a wide service through corre- 
spondence with individuals and organiza- 
tions. This includes factual information in 
the field of hymnology and counsel regard- 
ing all aspects of hymnic activity. Those 
desiring information and assistance should 
communicate with the national office in New 
York. 


Who are members of the Hymn Society? 


The Society is glad to number among its 
members most of America’s writers of 
hymns, hymnbook editors, and church 
musicians, both organists and choir directors, 
together with many ministers, Christian 
educators and others. Its fellowship is open 
to all those interested in its objectives. 
The national headquarters of the Society are 
in New York, but its members are found in 
almost every state of the Union. Those de- 
siring to join the Society are invited to 
write the national office at 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Rypen, Ernest Epwin. The Story of Chris- 
tian Hymnody. Augustana, 1959. $5.95 
Thirty years ago Dr. Ryden wrote The 

Story of Our Hymns. He has rewritten parts 

of that fine book and added many others 

covering the story of hymnody from earliest 


Christian times to the present. Men and 
women who wrote the hymns are brought 
vividly to life. 

Chapters on Scandinavian hymnody open 
up a field little known to most Americans. 
Modern American hymnody is well covered. 
Dr. Ryden tells about such hymn writers as 
Louis Benson, Henry Van Dyke, Charles 
Winfred Douglas, Katharine Lee Bates, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Howard Chandler Robbins, 
Georgia Harkness, Henry Eyster Jacobs, Laura 
Scherer Copenhaver, Luther D. Reed, Frank 
Mason North and Walter Russell Bowie. 

Lutheran hymnody in America is presented 
compactly in a chapter touching upon the 
varied Lutheran heritage. Another chapter is 
given to the new Lutheran Service Book and 
Hymnal. A chapter on recent American 
women hymn writers is of special interest. 

The author says in his preface, “It is hardly 
a coincidence that every great spiritual move- 
ment in history has been accompanied by a 
fresh outburst of song. . . . True hymnody 
reflects the spirit of ecumenicity, revealing the 
continuity of the Christian Church and the 
essential oneness of the Christian faith. . .. No 
more convincing witness of the Una Sancta 
can be found than that which is borne by the 
hymnals of Christendom.” 
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Routiey, Erm. The English carol. Oxford, 

1959. $5. 

A study of carols and how they came into 
being is given here by one of the foremost 
hymnologists of the present day. The growth 
of carols and their preservation by the people 
and the loss of some of the music by those 
who first put the carols into writing makes a 
scholarly yet interesting story. 

The decline of the carol under Puritanism 
and its emergence in modern times into a new 
place of importance in the lives of Christians 
everywhere are subjects developed. 

Today carols and Christmas hymns stand 
side by side, but this has been a development 
of the last fifty years. This is largely true 
because of the difference in background be- 
tween the hymn and the carol. The carol de- 
veloped in casual community associations of 
people. The hymn developed within the 
church for church use. 

This book is most useful if used together 
with The Oxford Book of Carols, by Percy 
Dearmer, Vaughan Williams, Martin Shaw. 


Morscu, Vivian SHarp. The Use of Music in 
Christian Education. Westminster, 1956. $3. 
The place of music in the whole educational 

program of the church is discussed in this 

vital little book of less than 200 pages. 

The author starts with the basic idea that 
education for worship is the most important 
of the purposes of Christian education. She 
presents a convincing case for music as a most 
important language of religion which all 
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Christians should be taught to enjoy and use. 

Some of the areas covered are: 

Various approaches to hymn study. 

Ways in which music can be taught crea- 
tively in the church school. 

Ways in which singing, instruments, and 
records can be used. 

Ways in which children can be taught to 
listen to music. 


Mrs. Morsch has suggestions for pastors, 
choir directors, organists, and music commit- 
tees in evaluating and planning the music 
program of the church. She also gives some 
details of choir organization, training, disci- 
pline, and repertoire. 

This is a book which will be useful in the 
church library so it may be read by all who 
are connected with the music program of the 
church. If this is done it will lead to a better 
understanding of one another’s tasks and fuller 
co-operation in an integrated program. 


Tuomas, Epitny Lovett. Music in Christian 

Education. Abingdon, 1953. $2. 

The name of Edith Lovell Thomas has for 
years been outstanding in the field of music 
in Christian education. “The voice of song 
is never silent where Christianity lives,” is the 
theme with which Miss Thomas starts her 
most recent book. The first chapter is filled 
with stirring true stories of how Christian 
song helped people through difficulties. 

The author believes that the home is the 
place where a love of music can best be 
fostered. Families can be more closely bound 
together if from the beginning music forms 
an integral part of their life. 

Within one chapter the author reviews plain 
song, folk songs and carols, the great church 
music of the sixteenth century, German 
chorales, psalm tunes, and modern hymn tunes. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to 
applying this musical heritage. There are 
guides and suggestions for choosing and in- 
troducing songs and hymns for every age 
group. The little touched field of relating 
church school and choir musical experiences 
is discussed with stories of what is being done. 
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While written with the nonliturgical 
churches principally in mind, this book has a 
great deal of useful material for all who are 
interested in music as a vital part of Christian 
education. The book is one of the leadership 
training textbooks of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

A fine beginning for co-operative action 
among all those interested in the music pro- 
gram of the church would be for the minister, 
choir director, organist, music committee, 
choir members, and teachers, to meet together, 
with this book being used as a guide. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE U.S.A. DEPARTMENT OF WorsHIP 
AND THE Arts. A Bibliography on Music 
and the Church. Prepared by Walter E. 
Buszin, Theodore M. Finney, and Donald M. 
McCorkle. 

This sixteen-page pamphlet lists outstanding 
books under the following headings: 


General encyclopedias and dictionaries of 
music. 

General histories of music. 

Church music historical and general. 

Christian hymnody. 

Companions and handbooks to hymnals. 

Chanting and plainchant. 

Church music in practice. 

Musical instruments, especially the organ. 

The choir, the voice, and choral conducting. 

Musical theory. 

Interpretative studies. 

Biographies of composers. 

Periodicals. 


While the books listed are principally in 
English, important ones in other languages 
are included. Not all of the books are in print. 
Many would have to be obtained through 
some library. 

This is a helpful basic bibliography in the 
field of church music. It is available from the 
Department of Worship and the Arts, Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., 297. Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. Single copies cost 35 cents. 
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e ANTHEM NOTES ,, 
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There are three Sundays following Epiphany 
which form a bridge between the joy of the 
Epiphany season and the somber season of 
Lent. In liturgical churches these Sundays are 
called Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quin- 
quagesima. 

Quinquagesima means fifty days and it is 
exactly fifty days before Easter. The other 
Sundays do not fit their names as well because 
there are seven days in the week and not ten. 
Sexagesima means sixty but it falls fifty-seven 
days before Easter. Septuagesima is sixty-four 
days before Easter instead of seventy. 

The theme of calling on God for help and 
looking to him in trust and love runs all 
through the introits, graduals, and lessons for 
these Sundays. Since these are basic thoughts 
in the Christian life; anthems chosen for these 
Sundays will be appropriate for many other 
times in the year. 

Notes on some anthems which have been 
published during the last few years follow. 


God the Father, Be Our Stay. |4th-century 
melody. Setting by Johannes Petzold. 
Concordia, 1956. 3p. .18. SAB. 

“In my distress I called upon the Lord and 
He heard my voice,” we read in the introit 
for Septuagesima. “God the Father be our 
Stay; O let us perish never,” we sing here. 

The epistle is the passage from I Corinthians, 
ninth chapter, where St. Paul compares the 
Christian life to running a race. In this anthem 
we sing, “Let us put God’s armor on, With 
all true Christians running Our heavenly race 
and shunning The devil’s wiles and cunning.” 

The anthem is arranged in three parts, 
soprano, alto, and bass. It is easy and recom- 
mended to be sung a cappella. 
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Out of the Depths, by M. L. Vierra. Boosey 
and Hawkes, 1959. 10 p. .25. SATB. 

The words of the gradual are echoed in 
this anthem. It is one of the Brown University 
Choral Series and is for a full four-part choir. 
It requires altos with good deep voices, for 
their part starts in the depths on G below 
middle C. The soprano range is from B flat 
below middle C to high F. The bass part is 
not especially low and the tenors stay in a 
middle voice range. 

The anthem is of medium difficulty. 


Come, O Come, Thou Quickening Spirit. Ar- 
ranged by Harold K. Marks. Presser, 1958. 
5p. .20. SATB. 

A simple four-part anthem suitable for many 
occasions. Starting with the familiar hymn in 
four parts, the second verse is in two parts 
sung by the men, the third verse is arranged 
as a soprano solo, and the last verse is sung 
in four parts with a descant added. There is 
a good accompaniment which holds the an- 
them together and gives it zest. 

This is a new turn given to an old favorite 
which any four-part choir can sing. 


Despair Not My Soul, Nor to Sorrow Give 
Way. Edited by Walter E. Buszin. Con- 
cordia, n.d. 4p. .18. SATB. 

An anthem of trust particularly appropriate 
for this pre-Lenten season. It is in four parts 


_ and easy except for several counterpoint pas- 


sages. There are three verses so the anthem 
is longer in time of presentation than it would 
appear from its four pages. 

Composer and author are anonymous. Both 
words and music have a deep beauty and 
meaning. 
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For God So Loved the World, by Heinrich 
Schuetz. Edited by C. Buell Agey. Con- 
cordia, 1959. 6p. .22. SATTB. 

An exceptionally exquisite anthem with 
words from the finest love theme in the Bible. 
The problem is in the two tenor parts. 

The anthem is written for five parts through- 
out—soprano, alto, first tenor, second tenor or 
baritone, and bass. Choirs with strong men’s 
sections will find this a rewarding anthem. It 


is of medium difficulty. 


Beloved, Let Us Love One Another, by Stanley 
A. Day. Flammer, 1957. 7p. .20. SATB. 
Based on the theme from an Epistle of John, 

this anthem is easier and more tuneful than 

For God So Loved the World but there is 

less depth to the music. It can be sung by 

most four-part choirs. There are short solo 
passages for soprano which can be handled 
equally well by all sopranos singing together. 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE 


"Guide Me, O Thou Great Redeemer” 


An anthem by Healey Willan is always 
worth looking into. This one based on the 
hymn tune St. Osmund, fits into the pre- 
Lenten season and other parts of the church 
year as well. 

The organ accompaniment is interesting but 
the organist should be careful that it does not 
predominate. She should be especially watch- 
ful of this where the women’s voices are alone. 
The last page must be worked out carefully 
by the organist and choir so that they build 
up evenly and together from a mezzo forte at 
the top of the page to fortissimo at the closing 
phrase. 


"O Jesus, King Most Wonderful” 

Not the least among the good points of 
anthems published by Concordia is their print- 
ing. They are a joy to work with because of 
the large clear type and the fine quality paper. 
Since lighting in churches and choir rooms is 
often not all that it might be, choirs through- 
out the country should bless Concordia for 
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their thoughtfulness in this direction. The 
investment in Concordia publications is always 
worth the price for besides getting good music 
you get it in a form that will stand up for 
many years of use. 

This is the kind of anthem that can be sung 
with accompaniment or a cappella. You might 
try it both ways with your choir and see 
which way they sing it best. 


"What Shall | Render Unto the Lord" 

Regina Fryxell has given us a unique anthem 
by combining a plain-song melody and a Bach 
chorale and words of a psalm with a little used 
hymn by George Herbert. 

The plain song can be sung as a solo or 
by the whole choir or by one section of the 
choir in unison. If the plain song has been 
sung by a solo voice the chorale can be sung 
by the whole choir in unison or in parts. An- 
other effective way would be for the youth 
choir to sing the plain song and the senior 
choir the chorale. This would give a real 
antiphonal effect. 

George Herbert’s poem King of Glory, 
King of Peace is of great beauty. It has been 
said of George Herbert that his poems are 
very close to Scripture and that he speaks to 
God as one who really believes in Him and 
lives close to Him. 

It might well be that after the choir has 
used this as an anthem the congregation would 
join in the chorale if the words were printed 
in the church bulletin. It could be a real act 
of worship used in this way. 


‘Come Down, O Love Divine" 

A modern anthem which will have to be 
practiced carefully to be sure that every mem- 
ber of the choir hears the proper intervals in 
the unison parts as well as in the four part 
harmony. There is only a short part of the 
anthem in which there are four parts. The 
organ provides the harmony throughout the 
rest of the anthem. 

The words and the music fit together in a 
fashion that is possible with the freedom of 
modern music. 
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HEALEY WILLAN - Hymn-Anthem on the tune "St. Osmund"-Mixed Voices andOrgan 
Guide me, o Thou great Redeemer 


.28 Hymn- Anthem on the tune 
“St. Osmund” 


Guide me, o Thou great Redeemer 
HEALEY WILLAN 


Moderato ma maestoso 


ORGAN 








[9] 


Sopranos 


Altos id 
Guideme, o Thou great Re-deem-er, Pil-grimthroughthis bar - ren— land; 


ie" J J d 


is g 


(ad lib.) 





Hymn tune reprinted by permission of Oxford University Press. 
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I am weak, but Thou artmight-y, Hold me with power-ful hand; 


Bread of heav-en, Feedme till_ I want no more. 
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[25] senza Ped. 
Sopranos and Altos 


O- pen now the crys-tal foun-tain, Whence the heal - ing 


Edition Peters 6157 senza Ped. 
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stream doth flow; Let the fire and 


Tenors 


Basses 


Ped. 


[33] 


jour- ney through, Strong De - liv- erer, 


fe dk 


Edition Peters 6157 
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cloud-y pil - lar 
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Lead me all my 


Be Thou still my strengthand shield. 
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All voices in unison 
mf 


When I tread the verge of Jor-dan, Bid my anx- ious fears  sub-side; 
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of death, and _ hell's de - struc- tion, Land me 


Ca - naan's side: Songs of prais - es 
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.22 O Jesus, King Most Wonderful 


Author unknown, 12th century CHRISTOPHER TYE, ca. 1497-1572 
Tr., Edward Caswall, 1848 Edited by Paul Thomas 
Soprano 
O Je - sus,King most won-der - ful, Thou Con-quer - or 
Alto 
Je-sus, King most won -der-ful, Thou Con-quer - or 
Tenor 
O Je - sus,King most wonder - ful, Thou Con - quer-or 
Bass 


O Je - sus, King most wonder - ful, Thou Con quer - or 
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nowned, Thou Sweet-ness most ef - fa-ble, In whom all joys are 



















nowned, Thou Sweet-nessmost in - ef - fa-ble, Inwhomall__ joys are 











nowned, Thou Sweet-ness most 


ef - fa - ble, In whom all__ joys are 





nowned, Thou Sweet-ness most in - ef - fa - ble, In whom all joys are 
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ery heart con - fess Thy name And 


found! con-fess Thy name And 


Thy name And 


con- fess Thy name And 


seek - ing Thee, 


And, seek - ing 


And, seek - ing 
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seek Thee more and 


seek - ing Thee, 


self in -flame To seek Thee more and more, To seek Thee 


in - fame 


more! seek Thee more and more! 


seek Thee moreand more! Thee more more! 


seek Thee more more! 


seek Thee more and more! To seek Thee more ; more! 





98-1470 
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may Our tongues ev-er bless, may we love 


may our tongues ev - er bless, may we love 


may our tongues ev-er bless, may we love 


may our tongues ev-er bless, may we love 


Pos ie 


lives ex-pressThe im-age of Thine 


lives ex-press The im - age of Thine 


lives ex - press The i - of Thine 


lives ex- press The im - age 
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20 Uhat Chall 9 Render Unto The Lord 


FROM 10TH CENTURY PLAINSONG MELODY 
FROM PSALM 116 17TH CENTURY CHORALE, HARMONIZATION BY BACH 


GEORGE HERBERT, 17TH CENTURY ADAPTED BY REGINA H. FRYXELL 
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courts of the Lord’s house, i the midst of Thee, O Je - 
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The Psaim may be sung independently by one voice or group—adult or youth choir. 
The Chorale may follow in parts, or in unison by changing key to G or EP if necessary. 
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with my ut - 
whole days, not one 
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of peace, I 
most art I 
in seven, I 





will love Thee; 
will sing Thee; 
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that love may nev - 
the cream’ of all 
my heart, though not 


ddd 


hast grant - ted 
Though my sins a 
it is, in 







didst note my 
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er cease, I 
my heart I 
in heaven, I 













will move ! Thee. 
will bring Thee. 
will raise * Thee. 





am J 


my re - quest, Thou hast heard me; 
gainst me cried, Thou didst clear me; 
this poor sort ° to en roll * Thee; 
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work - ing? breast, 
they re plied, 
ty’s short 
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Thou 


hast spared me. 
Thou didst hear me. 
to ex - tol Thee. 
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I—pray, appeal to, petition 
2—agitated 


3—the richest part 


4—exalt, enthrone 


§—manner 
6—record, celebrate 
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Allegro maestoso (d = 72) 
in unison £ 
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down, O Love di - 


ORGAN 


Manual Ped. ~ ~ 


Seek thou i mine, And vis-it it with 
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thine own ar-dor glow 
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Com - fort-er, draw near, With - in my heart ap - pear, And 
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Robes for Your Choir 


CHOIR BOOK [MHs 





BI2 
send (C0 Robe Styles 


Ir you're hectiing See new choir music, write for (CO Swatches of material 


for fabric and color 

















your FREE copy of the 
= ‘ond postion. 13 Singable. arrange: catalog (1 Confirmation Robes 
fates, Tnclodes: ‘Give of Your. Best to ‘he E. R. MOORE CO. 
Master, Just a = 268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
ee tio ata Wines, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Il. 
PUBLIC wry TiIeNns 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Praise Book sound, wine. + dept.ciris 
NOTICE--- 
The anthems appearing in this issue of 
the JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC may PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
be ordered as follows: Announces New Sacred Choral Music 
MUSICA DIVINA—A N Oct Seri 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Redeemer by Choral music of the + sata Gr ngib ma — 
paeoag Bg me rrr on the periods hertofore not readily available. 
tune “St. Osmund. Oh Lord, H M U U 
NRP6157 SATB 25¢ Schuetz-Riedel SATBOpt’ A Cap. 1401 
What Shall I Render Unto the Lord mo SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1402.25 
adapted by Regina Fryxell. From 10th Three Choral Psalms 
er Plainsong and 17th century Schuetz-Riedel SATB-Opt. A Cap. 140318 
orale Cc , Let's R 
NRA100 SATB 20¢ Dla taba Cu. 1404.20 
O Jesus, King Most Wonderful by . 
Christopher Tye. Edited by Paul Other Outstanding Octavos 
Ttesnen Bless the Lord, O My Soul 
NRC1470 SATB 22 Stein-Wismar TTBB-A Cap. 3513 25 
God, My Help 
Come Down, O Love Divine by W. Hauptmann- Pactkau SATB-A Cap. 1788 = .20 
Douglas Francis. Holy, Holy, Hosanna in the Highest 
NRG2605 SATB 18¢ Lundquist SATB-A Cap. 1789 20 
O Sing Unto the Lord a New Song 
order from , ages SSAATTBB-Opt. A Cap. 1791 .20 
150 
JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC ra. SES SA8-Accomp. 5517 25 
R ber Now Th 
2900 QUEEN LANE *"Glarum SATB-A — 1790.20 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. Write for FREE Sample Copies NOW 














a unique encyclopedia 


THE CHILDREN'S CHOIR 
by Ruth K. Jacobs 


For the choirmaster, the minister of music, the pastor and the 
choir parent, here are readily applicable designs for effective choir 
organization and management; studies of youth choir methods, the 
spirit of the leader, and the work of the choir guild; plans for special 
services, and suggestions for better relating the junior chorister’s home 
life and church life. $4.95 


at your book store or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, Illinois 























Outstanding long-play records of 
(CHRISTMAS (CAROLS 


CAROL SINGING AT KINGSWAY HALL 


A new release of this popular recording 
of twelve favorite carols, recorded in 
England by the Butlin Choral Society. 
At a new low price. High Fidelity. 

VSG11471 $1.98 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Sixteen famous carols by the well- 
known Jack Rains Carolers, with organ 
accompaniment. In High Fidelity. 

VSG9048 $3.58 


CAROLING ON THE CARILLON 


John Klein plays the famous Schul- 
merick Carillons. Twenty carols in 
High Fidelity. A new sound of 
Christmas. 

VSC1058G $3.50 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

22 W. Madison St. 610 Wood St. 1233 Hampton St. 

Chicago 2, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 1, S. C. 
31 E. North Ave. 115 S. 13th St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 
Baltimore 2, Md. Philadelphia 7, Pa. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

17 Park Place 219 W. Sixth St. 805 Locust St. 
New York 7, N. Y. Austin 61, Texas Des Moines 9, lowa 


11 Arzuaga St. (P.O. Box 335) 237 King Street W. 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
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